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borne out by all the historical evidence within Ibn Khaldun's ken,
and it would serve equally well to account for the transitoriness of the
work of other ci-devant Nomad empire-builders whose histories were be-
yond Ibn Khaldun's horizon. Yet, in our list of empire-builders in our
table of universal states in this Study,1 only five will be found in fact to
have had a Nomad ancestry.2 We may infer that, if Ibn Khaldun had
happened to command the wider horizon that was within any twentieth-
century Western historian's purview, he would have recognized that his
sociological hypothesis would not serve to explain more than a fraction
of the phenomena; and, even within a horizon limited to the confines of
the Maghrib, there was in fact one crucial piece of evidence that was
refractory to Ibn Khaldun's sociological explanation of declines and
falls.

The derelict state of the Maghrib in Ibn Khaldun's day, which had
been the Maghrib! inquirer's point of intellectual departure, was known
by him to have been the consequence of ravages committed by two
Arab Nomad tribes, the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym, who had
been let loose against a rebellious Maghrib by the Tatimid' rulers of
Egypt and Syria in A.D. 1051 ;3 but, if the historian was right in holding
that the rises and falls of empires were simply functions of the strength
and weakness of the esprit de corps of Nomad empire-builders, then, ex
hypothesi, the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaym ought to have brought upon
the Maghrib, not the disaster which they had admittedly brought in
fact, but the prosperity which had followed in the train of the Primitive
Muslim Arab conquerors of the Maghrib some four hundred years be-
fore the date of the Banu Hilal's devastating westward trek in the wake
of that fertilizing previous wave of Arab conquest. These two invading
hosts had both been Arab, both been Nomad, and both therefore been
endowed with the sovereign social virtue of esprit de corps. Why, then,
had the social effects of these two Arab Nomad invasions been, not
identical, but antithetical? This failure of Ibn Khaldun's sociological
theory to explain North-West African historical facts led Ibn Khaldun
to the conclusion4 that a Nomad esprit de corps, which (as he saw it) was
a sine qua non for the social enterprise of empire-building, was at the
same time not enough in itself to ensure success,

Why was it that an eleventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had worked
havoc in a Maghrib where a seventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had
proved a blessing? The answer must be that the second wave of Arab
Nomad invaders had lacked some essential qualification, other than their

1  Printed in vol. vi, on p. 337, and in vol. vii, on p. 769.

2  These five ci-devant Nomad empire-building peoples are the Amorite restorers of
the Sumeric Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the Chaldaean founders of a Nee-Babylonian
Empire, the Arab reconstructors of a Syriac universal state, the Mongol founders of a
universal state for the main body of the Far Eastern Society, and the 'Osmanll founders
of a universal state for the main body of Orthodox Christendom. The Timurids who
founded a universal state for the Hindu World were not of Nomad origin, notwith^
standing their assumption of the name 'Mughals*. They were descended from a chamjpion
of the sedentary population of Transoxania who had been his countrymen's leader in a
war of liberation from a Nomad yoke (see II. ii. 144-150). The Manchu reconstructors
of a Far Eastern universal state were, not Nomads, but sedentary highlanders who,
before they had taken to agriculture, had made their living by hunting in the forests, not
by stock-breeding on the Steppe.

3  See III. iii. 323.                                                       4 See III. iii. 474-5.